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IN  MAY  1945,  in  a  small  San  Francisco 
hotel  room  overlooking  the  bay,  Maj 
Gen  MuirS.  Fairchild  formally  reviewed 
his28-year  career  in  theArmy  Air  Forces 
(AAF).1  In  his  mind,  it  had  been  a  memorable 
one-a  virtual  "rags  to  riches"  story  from  the 
military  point  of  view.  He  had  entered  the 
Washington  National  Guard  as  a  private  in 
1916  and  by  the  end  of  World  War  I,  had  re 
ceived  acommission,  attended  flight  school, 


and  flown  in  bomber  combat  missions  with 
the  French  air  forces  over  Germany.  After  the 
war,  Fairchild  won  a  regular  commission,  be 
came  a  test  pi  I  ot,  and  attended  the  Ai  r  Corps 
Tactical  School  (ACTS)  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala¬ 
bama,  theArmy  Industrial  College,  and  the 
Army  War  College  at  Washington,  D.C.2  One 
of  his  most  momentous  adventures  was  his 
trip  with  Capt  Ira  Eaker— the  Pan-American 
Goodwill  Flight  to  South  America 
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(1926-27)-as  a  result  of  which  he  became 
one  of  the  first  airmen  to  receive  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Flying  Cross. 

In  1937  Fairchild  was  assigned  as  an  in- 
struc  tor  at  ACTS,  and  withi  n  two  years  he  was 
promoted  to  permanent  major  and  became 
di  rector  of  the  Department  of  Ai  r  T acti  cs  and 
Strategy  (a  department  that  one  historian 
called  the  most  important  at  the  school).  As 
war  became  imminent,  his  reputation  and 
connections  with  some  of  the  most  sen  iorof- 
f  i  cers  intheAirCorps  paved  the  way  to  h  i  s  as- 
sign  mentsintheOfficeoftheChiefoftheAir 
Corps.  Fie  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
newly  formed  Air  Staff  (1941)  and  then  the 
assi  stant  ch  i  ef  of  th  e  Ai  r  Co rps  an  d  pro moted 
to  brigadier  general.  In  March  1942,  when 
Fairchild  was  named  director  of  military  re 
quirements,  he  pinned  on  his  second  star.  In 
November,  Flap  Arnold,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  AAF,  se  I  ected  h i  m  to  work  cl  osel  y  wi th 
the  threemember  Joint  Strategic  Survey 
Committee  of  the  Office  of  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff.3  From  that  position  and 
through  I  i  v  i  ng  at  Fort  M  yer,  Vi  r  gi  n i a,  hecame 
toknowsomeofthe  key  sen  i  o  r  m  i  I  i  tary  I  ead- 
ers  of  the  midtwentieth  century,  including 
Arnold,  George C.  Marshall,  and  Ernest  King. 
Fai  rch  i  I  d  wo  rked  cl  osel  y  wi  th  Stan  I  ey  Em  bi  ck 
and  Russell  Wilson,  and  renewed  friendships 
with  Eaker,  Floyt  Vandenberg,  Larry  Kuter, 
Haywood  Hansel  I,  and  Gordon  Saville.  Al¬ 
though  Fairchildfeltoverlookedforacombat 
command,  hemadesignifi  cantcontri  butions 
to  the  formalization  of  Air  War  Plans  Divi¬ 
sion,  Plan  1  (AWPD-1)  and  AWPD-42  and  be¬ 
came,  as  David  Maclsaac  asserts,  "the  intel¬ 
lectual  father  of  the  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey.”4 

Yet,  as  Fairchild  reminisced  in  his  hotel 
room,  these  events  seemed  irrelevant  and 
part  of  a  time  that  was  rapidly  coming  to  a 
close.  Shortly,  he  would  be  attending  the 
opening  session  of  the  United  Nations  (UN) 
Conference  on  International  Organization  at 
the  request  of  Edward  Stettinius,  but 
thoughts  turned  toward  his  future.5  The  war 
in  Europe  was  over.  Japan,  he  reasoned, 
would  capitulate  within  a  year,  and  people 
who  had  served  in  combat  commands  over¬ 


seas  would  be  coming  home  to  claim  the 
good  jobs  that  they  had  earned  as  "heroes." 
Rather  than  take  some  assignment  overseas 
and  be  a  burden  to  theater  commanders,  who 
neither  needed  nor  wanted  a  two-star  butting 
into  their  business,  Fairchild  hoped  that  the 
War  Department  might  have  some  plans  for 
him.  Heeven  I  iked  the  idea  that  John  McCloy 
thought  of  him  as  an  "elder  statesman  forthe 
War  Department."  Nevertheless,  should  his 
friend  Ira  Eaker,  now  deputy  commander  of 
AAF,  suggest  that  he  look  for  a  job  overseas, 
Fairchild  would  "thank  him  kindly"  but  say 
no  and  retire.  Fairchild  wanted  to  be  needed 
by  AAF.  If  his  "services  were  no  longer  re¬ 
quired,"  he  would  not  go  "some  wherejust  for 
the  job."6  Indeed,  he  and  his  wife,  Florence; 
had  their  eyes  on  a  small  ranch  in  Rancho 
Santa  Fe,  California,  and  hoped  to  be  living 
there  soon.7 

Even  as  Fai  rch  i  I  d  th  o  u  gh t  abo  ut  th  e  f  u  tu  re, 
several  senior  generals  and  their  staffs  were 
workingon  plansforthepostwarAAF.  Oneof 
their  central  concerns  was  the  establishment 
of  a  series  of  schools  and  col  leges  for  profes¬ 
sional  military  education  (PME).  Generals 
such  as  Arnold,  Eaker,  Vandenberg,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Wi  I  son  werecon  vi  need  that  warti  metech- 
nological  innovation  and  the  success  of  the 
ai  ream  pai  gn  demanded  aschool  system  sepa¬ 
rate  from  that  of  the  Army.8  As  early  as  1942, 
AAF  leaders  described  the  need  for  reopening 
ACTS  and  establishing  the  Air  War  College 
(AWC).9  By  1944  it  becameobvi  ousthatsuch 
a  post  war  system  of  offi  ceredu  cation  must  be 
developed  because  of  AAF's  need  to  train  its 
officer  corps  and  to  establish  an  educational 
precedent  for  its  separation  from  the 
Army-and  because  many  AAF  senior  leaders 
had  attended  Army  professional  schools  and 
found  them  wanting. 

By  mid-August  1945,  sen  iorAAFleadersar- 
gued  vehemently  that  the  war  had  squarely 
placed  AAF  in  the  vanguard  of  technological 
wars  of  the  future  and  that  it  deserved  the 
status  of  a  separate  service.  Not  all  people 
agreed,  however.  As  early  as  1944,  some 
members  of  the  War  Department  questioned 
the  decisiveness  of  the  strategic  campaign  in 
Europe.10  When  Fairchild,  then  a  member  of 
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Air  War  College  as  it  was  in  its  first  decade. 


thejoint  Strategic  Survey,  received  word  that 
the  air  campaign  in  Europe  was  being  seri¬ 
ously  questioned,  hesuggested  to  General  Ar¬ 
nold  that  an  independent  committee  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  study  the  AAF's  effect  on 
industrial  centers  in  Germany.  Impressed 
with  the  quality  of  civilian  speakers  he  had 
listened  to  when  attending  the  Army  Indus¬ 
trial  College  in  1936,  Fairchild  believed  that 
itwould  be  both  po I  i ti  cal  I y an d i  n tel  I  ectu al  I y 
worthwhileto  obtain  the  most  qualified  aca¬ 
demics  and  industrialists  to  assess  the  effect 
of  the  air  campaign  in  Europe.  As  the  plan 
evolved,  the  Committee  of  Operations  Ana- 
I  ysts  re  cei  ved  a  cou  rse  o  n  stra  te  gi  c  ai  r  war  fare 
from  Fairchild.  After  intensive  efforts,  the 
committee  reported  that  the  campaign  had 


been  essential  to  victory  over  the  Germans. 
These  well-  tespected  civilians  provided  a 
credible  deterrent  to  anti -air  force  argu¬ 
ments.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  civilian  and 
many  military  leaders  and  analysts  alike 
agreed  that,  with  the  advent  of  nuclear  tech¬ 
nology  and  long-range  delivery  systems,  the 
next  war  would  be  fast  and  atomic— and 
woul  d  oc  cur  on  Ameri  can  soi  I  ,n  The  strength 
of  this  argument,  coupled  with  the  AAF's 
showing  during  the  war,  ensured  the  AAF  a 
place  next  to  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  new 
National  Military  Establishment  created  in 
September  1947.12 

Despite  general  agreement  that  AAF  de¬ 
served  a  separate  mi  I  itary  rol  e  i  n  the  postwar 
world,  the  trend  toward  joint  military  educa- 
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tion  seemed  to  undercut  the  need  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  educational  system  for  air  officers.  In 
I  i  ght  of  the  I  esson  I  earned  i  n  the  war  and  the 
emphasi son  postwar defenseunifi  cation, top 
Army  generals  such  as  Marshall  and  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  questioned  the  need  for  the 
services  to  maintain  separate  professional 
education  systems.13  From  1944  to  1947,  sev¬ 
eral  at  tempts  to  def  i  ne  post  war  PM  E  ended  i  n 
the  decision  either  to  continue  the  various 
services'  school  systems  or  to  establish  a  se¬ 
ries  of  joint  schools(which  in  essence  would 
replacetheotherserviceschools).14AI  though 
theArmychoseto  keep i ts war co 1 1 ege cl  osed , 
both  the  Navy  and  AAF  pursued  plansforthe 
continuation  of  their  separate  school  sys¬ 
tems.15  Fairchild  noted  InTheArmyTimesthet 
recent  developments  in  long-range  super¬ 
sonic  aircraft  and  nuclear  weapons,  along 
withthepossi  bil  ity  of  guided  missiles,  broad¬ 
en  ed  th  e  sco  pe  of  ai  r  power  an  d  de  man  ded  an 
edu  cational  system  that  prepared  lead  ersand 
planners  for  global  war  beyond  the  magni¬ 
tude  heretofore  considered.16 

Ultimately,  each  of  the  armed  services 
would  maintain  a  separate  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  but  a  new  series  of  joint  schools,  known 
as  National  Defense  University,  would  be 
added;  this  university  would  provide  cap¬ 
stone  courses  in  an  officer's  professional  ca¬ 
reer.  Nevertheless,  during  1945  and  1946, 
AAF's  hopes  for  a  separate  school  system 
seemed  threatened  by  a  push  toward  unifica¬ 
tion.  Generals  Eaker  and  Vandenberg  rea¬ 
soned  that  if  AAF  were  to  create  an  "Air  Uni¬ 
versity,  "  i  t  wo  u  I  d  h  ave  to  be"thebestmili  tary 
school  in  the  world."17  Once  so  recognized, 
no  person,  agency,  ordepart  ment  coul  d  cava- 
lierly  discard  it.  Moreover,  the  creation  of  a 
separate  postwar  education  system  for  AAF 
would  help  demonstrate  the  uniqueness  of 
ai  r  fo  rces  an  d  h  el  p  f  u  r  t  h  er  th  e  cause  of  sepa  ra- 
tion. 

Creating  the  "best  military  school  in  the 
world"  would  take  much  planning,  as  well  as 
a  respected  leader  who  was  part  visionary, 
part  taskmaster,  and  all  airforce.  Records  are 
sketchy  on  the  reasons  for  Fairchild's  selec¬ 
tion:  he  had  no  college  degree  but  was  well 
known  for  his  even  temper  and  integrity,  su¬ 


perior  knowl  edgeofairstrategy  and  doctrine, 
and— most  of  all— his  keen  mind.18  Many 
high-ranking  officers  had  referred  to  him  as 
the  "brains  of  the  Air  Force"  because  of  his 
penetrating  insights  as  well  as  his  ability  to 
synthesize  disparate  views  into  what  many 
people  referred  to  as  the  "big  picture."19  Cer¬ 
tainly,  he  was  highly  respected  byciviliansin 
theWar  Depart  ment  aswell  asbymem  bersof 
theJointChiefsof  Staff  (J  C  S) ,  especi  al  I  y  M  ar- 
shall  and  Arnold.20  His  record  on  the  Joint 
Strategic  Survey,  along  with  his  work  on  the 
air  war  plans  and  Strategic  Bombing  Survey, 
gave  him  a  reputation  asaglobal  thinker  who 
understood  the  interface  between  war,  soci¬ 
ety,  and  industry. 

For  such  a  position  as  commander  of  the 
new  postwar  schools,  he  was  perhaps  aca¬ 
demically  unparalleled  in  AAF  because  of  his 
atten  danceattheArmy  I  n  dustri  al  Col  I  egeand 
theArmy  War  College,  histrainingattheAAF 
Engineering  School  at  Dayton,  Ohio  (later 
n  amed  th  e  Ai  r  Fo  rce  I  n  sti  tute  of  Tech  n  o  I  ogy ) , 
and  his  work  as  a  test  pilot  and  later  as  an  in¬ 
structor  and  chief  of  air  tactics  and  strategy  at 
ACTS.  Healso  had  good  friends  such  as  Van¬ 
denberg,  who  as  A-3  (Operations)  was  in 
charge  of  outlining  the  postwar  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Eaker  knew  Fairchild’s  intellectual  abili¬ 
ties,  hismeticu  I  ouswork  habits,  and  hisdedi- 
cation  to  duty.  Arnold  saw  Fairchild  as  an 
in  tel  lect,  adoer,  an  eloquentspokesman,  and 
a  firm  believer  in  airpower.21  When 
Fairchild's  name  was  brought  up  to  head  the 
AAF  school  and  fu  tu  re  Ai  r  U  n  i  ver  si  ty  (AU )  sys¬ 
tem,  undoubtedly  Arnold  and  Eaker  (given 
most  of  the  other  air  leaders'  penchants  for 
education)  were  relieved  that  Fairchild  was 
avail  able  and  willing  to  take  on  the  project. 

Eaker  offered  the  job  to  General  Fairchild 
in  lateAugustorearlySeptem  berof  1945,  rec- 
ognizingthat  Fairchild  was  still  committedto 
theUN  conferenceandtohisjobwiththeJCS. 
The  f  i  rst  war  co  1 1  ege  co  u  rse  was  sch  ed  u  I  ed  to 
begin  in  early  September  of  1946.  Because 
Fairchild  was  unable  to  take  the  job  of  corn- 
man  dant  un  ti  I  re  I  i  evedfromj  CSi  n  Decern  ber 
of  1945,  an  acting  com  man  dantwouldbeap- 
pointed  until  then.  Eaker  and  Vandenberg 
agreed  that  Fairchild  should  have  the  choice 
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of  the  best  people  available  for  administra¬ 
tors  and  instructors-of  course,  other  com¬ 
mands  also  wanted  them.22  Fairchild  asked 
th  at  Davi  d  Sch  I  at  ter,  h  i  sfo  rmer  d  i  rec  to  r  of  ai  r 
support  at  the  Department  of  Military  Re¬ 
quirements,  be  hi  svicecom  man  dant  and  act- 
ing  commandant  until  Fairchild  could  take 
full-time  command.23  Gen  Joe  Cannon, 
Sch  I  at  ter's  boss,  i  n  i  ti  al  I  y  sai  d  "  n  o  "  to  th  e  re  as¬ 
signment  because  he  thought  it  was  some 
thing  for  the  "boys  in  the  backroom  [in 
Washington,  D.C.]  to  do."24  Arnold  con¬ 
vinced  h  i  moth  er  wise.  I  n  Sep  tern  berSch  I  atter 
was  reassigned,  assuming  command  of  the 
AAF  School  on  8  November  1945.25 

Further  discussions  among  Eaker, 
Fairchild,  and  Vandenberg  resulted  in  an 
agreement  about  the  broad  philosophy  that 
should  govern  theAAFSchool.Thecrucial  as 
pectof  thepol  icyfocusedonwhatsomepeo- 
ple  had  suggested  as  early  as  1940— that  a 
school  should  consist  of  a  tactical  course,  a 
command  and  staff  course,  and  an  air  war 
course.26  They  further  agreed  thattheschools 
should  be  geographically  colocated  at  Max¬ 
well,  Gunter,  and  Craig  Fields  and  placed  un¬ 
der  Fleadquarters  AAF.27  Eventually,  these 
schoolswouldbecometheAirTacti  cal  School 
and  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  School 
(ACSS);  the  advanced  course  would  become 
AWC.  These  schools,  according  to  Arnold's 
directive,  would  then  be  placed  under  the 
centralized  control  and  direction  of  AU.28 
Fairchild,  who  recognized  the  importance  of 
initial  directives  in  setting  precedents,  en¬ 
sured  that  the  di  recti  ve  i  n  cl  uded  a  cl  ausethat 
stressed  the  schools'  focus  on  innovation 
(not  traditionalism)  because  students  must 
be  prepared  "for  future  wars  and  not  for  past 
wars."29  In  addition  to  officer  professional 
education,  the  directive  assigned  the  AAF 
School  with  broad  supervision  over  the  AAF 
Engineering  School. 

Eaker,  Vandenberg,  and  Fairchild  also 
agreed  that  AWC  was  the  most  important 
course  at  the  AAF  School.  It  would  set  the 
tone  and  establish  the  reputation  for  AAF’s 
system  of  educating  its  officers  generally. 
Sch  I  atter,  as  acting  commandant,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  help  construct  the  curriculum  for 


the  Com  mand  and  Staff  school  (whi  ch  wasto 
open  in  September  1946),  as  well  as  recruit 
the  necessary  instructors  and  staff  personnel 
to  run  the  entire  AAF  program.30  Fairchild, 
when  not  busy  with  hisdutiesasadelegateto 
the U  N  con  ven  ti  on  or  atj  CS,  wasto  con  cep  tu- 
alize  the  overall  mission  of  the  AAF 
School/AU,  recruit  the  commandant  for 
AWC,  and  hel  p  devise  the  curricul  um  for  the 
air  war  course  that  wasto  begin  in  September 
1946. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  trips  to  the 
West  Coast,  from  mid-  November  through  De 
cem  ber  1945,  Fai  rchi  I  d  stayed  i  n  Wash  i  ng  ton 
to  discuss  the  proposed  university  with  other 
sen  i  o  r  of  f  i  cers  andtoworkoutthel  arger  pi  an 
for  putting  it  into  service.31  By  26  November, 
Fairchild  had  envisioned  an  AU  system  that 
consisted  of  "several  school  sand  at  least  one 
col  lege"  which  wouldembraceanew phi  loso- 
phy  of  PME.32  In  a  letter  to  Isaiah  Bowman, 
president  of  Johns  Flopkins  University, 
Fairchild  noted  that 

th  i  s  system  of  school  s  must  take  i  nto  accou  nt  an 
entire  new  world  of  war  fighting.  Considering 
this  new  world  that  lies  ahead  with  its  atomic 
bombs,  guided  missiles,  bacteriological  warfare 
and  the  prospective  startling  developments  of 
scientific  warfare  in  general,  it  is  mandatory 
that  the  Army  Air  Forces  school  system  be 
brought  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  modern 
education,  not  only  in  the  tactical  field  but  in 
the  technical  and  strategic  fields  as  well.33 

Fairchild  postulated  thatfutureairoffi cers 
would  face  situations  unknown  to  those  liv¬ 
ing  in  1946.  Fie  believed  that  they  must  be 
ed  u  cated  i  n  al  I  f  ac  ets  of  ai  r  war  fare  an  d  th  e  ad- 
ministration  of  its  forces.  Air  officers  must 
have  technological  breadth  in  order  to  be 
open  to  emerging  scientific  technologies;  the 
ability  to  understand  tactical  doctrines  and 
employment;  and  the  ability  to  think  in 
global  strategic  terms.34  These  officers  could 
not  be  parochial  or  believe  that  airpower 
alone  would  solve  the  nati  on 'smi  I  itary  prob¬ 
lems.  Finally,  there  should  be  something  of 
the  statesman  in  all  senior  officers;  that  is, 
they  should  be  well  read,  educated  broadly, 
and  willing  to  consider  the  creation  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  military  policy  from  a 
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number  of  different  perspectives.  I  n  order  to 
do  this,  Fairchild  believed  that  AAF’s  educa¬ 
tional  system  must  take  officers  from  their 
initial  assignments,  teach  them  a  technical 
specialty,  send  the  most  technologically  pro¬ 
ficient  to  advancedci  vil  ian  schools,  and  then 
train  them  in  the  professional  aspects  of  their 
jobs,  from  squadron  leader  through  wing 
commander  and  beyond.35 

The  first  professional  school  wouldresem- 
bletheold  ACTS.36  Now  cal  led  theAirTacti  cal 
School,  itsmission  wasto  offer  instruction  in 
the  tactical  employment  of  fighter  and 
bomber  aircraft;  it  would  later  cover  guided 
missiles  as  well.37  All  tactical  officers  (not 
tech  ni  cal  offi  cersjwouldattendthisschool  at 
some  poi  nt  duri  ng  the  fi  rst  four  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Much  of  the  instruction  would  focus  on 
preparing  officers  for  "general  squadron  du¬ 
ties,  including  squadron  command,  and 
would  stimulate  their  thinking  and  encour¬ 
age  individual  study."38  The  course  would 
al  so  in  cl  udean  in  traduction  to  military  geog- 
raphyand,inti  me,  airintel  li  genceand  public 
relations.  According  to  Fairchild,  geography 
and  intelligence  were  "of  cardinal  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  air  offi  cerofthefuture,"  because 
they  related  directly  to  targeting.  Public  rela- 
tionswasthekeyto  makingAmeri  cansaware 
of  AAF's  roles  and  budgetary  needs.39  Finally, 
after  read inghundredsof after- acti o n re po rts 
of  offi  cersduringthewar,  he  wanted  to  make 
su  re  th  at  th  e  co  u  rse  offered  remed  i  al  trai  n  i  n  g 
in  reading  and  writing— 11  especially  in  the 
prepa  rati  on  of  cl  ear,  I  ogi  cal ,  an  d  con  ci  sestaff 
memoranda  and  reports.”40 

Thesecond  phase-ACSS-would  ad  mitthe 
best  qualified  offi  cersatthelOth  yearofserv- 
i  ce.  1 1  wou  I  d  pre  pare  them  f  o  r  gro  u  p  an  d  wi  n  g 
command  aswel  I  asstaff  duty  at  all  echelons, 
from  the  squadron  through  the  Air  Staff. 
Fairchild  wanted  the  course  to  provideinten- 
sive  coverage  of  all  aspects  of  air  warfare 
through  the  operations  of  air  forces.41  In- 
depth  courseson  geo  pol  i  ti  cs,  geography,  and 
intelligence  collection  rounded  out  the  cur¬ 
riculum.42  ACSS  would  offer  courses  in  logic, 
cl  ear  thinking,  and  theformulation  of  sound 
conclusions.  Instructors  would  teach  reme¬ 
dial  English,  both  written  and  spoken.43 


AWC,  accord  ingtoFairchi  Id’sconceptuali- 
zation,  would  select  only  the  best  senior  offi¬ 
cers  with  at  least  12  and  no  more  than  20 
years  in  the  service.  This  advanced  course 
would  stress  the  "broad  aspects  of  war  from 
the  national  viewpoint."  In  other  words,  the 
course  would  teach  students  how  to  relate 
largeai  rforcesto  grand  strat  egy  and  then  how 
to  make  ai  r,  gro  u  n  d ,  an  d  n  a  val  power  wo  rk  to- 
gether  to  meet  those  objectives.  The  type  of 
instruction  to  create  such  global  thinkers 
would  vary  from  preassigned  problems  com¬ 
pleted  in  seminars  (or  by  committees)  to  lec¬ 
tures  by  o  ut  stan  d  i  n  g  ci  vi  I  i  an  an  d  m  i  I  i  tary  per- 
sonnel.44  A  course  on  world  politics  would  be 
added  later.45 

After  reading  Fairchild’s  extensive  dis¬ 
course  on  the  underpinnings  of  this  new  AU 
concept,  Bowman  agreed  to  serve  on  a  Board 
of  Visitors  that  would  advise  the  command¬ 
ing  general  on  the  "proper  way"  to  introduce 
such  "modern  education"  into  AAF'scurricu- 
lum.  Fairchild  also  wrote  educators  at  Har¬ 
vard  and  MIT,  as  well  assomein  theUniver- 
sity  of  California  system,  relating  the  same 
details  about  the  purpose  of  AU  and  seeking 
their  advice.46  Based  on  their  response, 
Fairchild  began  concentrating  on  AWC.  First, 
hesoughtthe"right"  person  forthecomman- 
dant's  position.  Then  he  worked  toward  Eak- 
er's  admonition  to  create  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  senior  service  school  "in  the  world." 

Fairchild  knew  whom  he  wanted  as  the 
War  College’s  commandant.  He  had  known 
Orvil  Arson  Anderson  since  his  days  at  ACTS. 
Anderson  was  blunt,  bombastic,  and  overly 
exuberant  at  times,  but  he  knew  air  theory 
and  strategy  as  it  related  to  World  War  1 1  bet¬ 
ter  than  anyone,  including  Fairchild  him¬ 
self 47  An  air  pioneer,  like  Fairchild,  he  had 
made  the  Explorer  I  balloon  flight  into  the 
stratosphere  in  1933;  was  later  a  test  pilot  at 
Wright  Field,  Ohio;  and  had  attended  ACTS, 
Chemical  Warfare  School,  and  Command 
andGeneral  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leaven  worth, 
Kansas.  I  n  J  une  1943,  he  had  gone  to  Europe 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Combined  Opera¬ 
tional  Planning  Committee,  which  planned 
operations  for  the  strategic  bombing  offen¬ 
sive.  In  1944  he  became  the  deputy  com- 
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In  the  beginning:  the  old  Air  Command  and  Staff  School  building. 


mander  of  operations  for  Eighth  Air  Force.  As 
the  European  war  moved  toward  a  close, 
Fairchild  was  instrumental  in  getting  him  se¬ 
lected  as  seni  or  mi  I  i  tary  ad  vi  sortotheStrate- 
gic  Bombing  Survey.  Experience  and  back¬ 
ground  made  Anderson  conversant  in  all 
aspects  of  airpower,  especially  those  that  re¬ 
lated  to  the  application  of  Allied  air  offenses 
to  industrial  targets.  Fairchild  was  positive 
that  he  needed  Anderson  now.  The  signifi¬ 
cant  prob  I  em  was  get  ti  ng  h  i  m  as  si  gn  ed  to  th  e 
AAF  School  system.48  The  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey  would  not  release  him  until  the  late 
summer  of  1946,  too  I  ate  to  be  of  much  help 
in  designing  AWC’s  initial  organization  and 
curriculum. 

Lacki  ngacom  man  dantfor  AWC,  Fai  rchi  I  d 
became  heavily  involved  in  organizing  and 
staffing  the  college,  and  in  determining  the 
correct  model  of  instruction  for  senior  offi¬ 
cers.  Unlike  some  AAF  officers,  Fairchild  had 
attended  theArmy  WarCol  legeand  had  actu¬ 


ally  liked  the  instruction  he  received  there. 
Fie  wrote  to  Anderson,  "I  am  convinced  that 
the  [Air  War  College]  should  be  run  on  the 
model  of  the  old  Army  War  College  [because 
their  only  problem]  was  the  material,  not  the 
methods  of  presentation.  The  scope  of  the 
Army  War  College  course  was  very  narrow 
and  not  all  that  imaginative,  but  .  .  .  the 
method  of  presentation  and  instruction  was 
trulyex cel  lent.” 49  Fai  rchi  Id  later  prom  ised  AU 
students  that  they  would  never  see  a  map  of 
Gettysburg  (notthefi  rst,  sec  ond,  orthi  rd  day) 
during  their  stay  at  Maxwell.50 

What  Fairchild  wanted  was  a  semi¬ 
nar/committee  system  in  which  senior  offi¬ 
cers  considered  a  specific  problem  and  then 
I  i  sten  ed  to  a  I  ec  tu  reo  n  th  esu  b  j  ect  by  a  va  ri  ety 
of  industrial  and  military  experts.  He  wanted 
discussion,  problem  solving,  and  creative 
thinking  to  highlight  each  seminar.  Much 
I  i  ke  graduate  school ,  the  col  I  ege  woul  d  force 
senior  officers  to  think,  share  ideas,  and  re- 
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ceive  critical  feedback.  Fairchild  and  Ander¬ 
son  agreed  that  the  war  had  demonstrated 
howquicklynewtech  nol  ogy  had  made  many 
prewar  tactics  and  doctrines  obsolete.  In¬ 
struction  at  AWC  must  "forego  doctrine  and 
resort  to  logic."  Officers  in  this  new  age  of 
war  must  attend  aschool  whosefo  cuswasnot 
onhistori  cal  ex  am  plesor  mod  elsbut  on  pro¬ 
jections  and  possibilities.  AWC,  like  AU  in 
general,  was  to  be  a  "prewar,”  not  a  postwar, 
school.51  This  format  had  practical  justifica¬ 
tions.  Given  the  incoming  class's  experience 
i  n  Worl  d  War  1 1 ,  most  of  thesen  i  orof  f  i  cersat- 
tending  the  course  would  know  as  much  as 
their  instructors,  if  not  more.  From  a  staffing 
per  spec  ti  ve,  th  e  n  u  mber  of  co  u  rse  i  n  struc  to  rs 
could  be  kept  to  a  minimum.52 

Anderson  did  not  take  command  of  the 
college  until  August,  so  Fairchild  and  the 
growing  AWC  staff  con  tin  ued  to  flesh  outthe 
first  year's  curriculum.  Ultimately,  the  nine- 
month  course  would  include  three  phases.53 
First,  the  academic  phase  stressed  overcom¬ 
ing  service-oriented  parochialism  through 
the  study  of  the  "psychology  of  thi  nki  ng  and 
problemsolving.”Ci  vil  ianeducatorstaughta 
course  in  basic  logic  and  the  scientific 
method  in  order  to  understand  bias,  preju¬ 
dice,  doctrine,  and  dogma-and  to  eliminate 
them.  Another  significant  part  of  the  course 
i  ntroduced  the  student  to  management  pri  n- 
ciples  "in  order  that  senior  officers  might 
more  effectively  and  economically  manage" 
large  installations,  research  facilities,  and 
huge  armadas  of  aircraft.  Again,  civilian  edu¬ 
cators  and  industrialists  were  brought  in  to 
lecture  on  how  to  adapt  these  principles  to 
military  situations. 

The  second  part  of  the  course,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  phase,  built  on  these  methods  and  man¬ 
agement  principles.  Because  there  was  to  be 
noschoolsolution,thecurriculum  presented 
the  students  with  background  factors  that  af- 
f  ected  a  pro  b  I  em .  D  i  sti  n  gu  i  sh  ed  m  i  I  i  tary  of  f  i  - 
cers  and  civilians  presented  lectures  bearing 
on  theprob  I  em.  I  n  structorsthen  i  ssued  abi  b- 
liography  for  the  students'  reading  and  re¬ 
search.  The  seminar  group  of  five  to  seven 
students  discussed  the  problem  and  then 
came  up  with  its  own  solution.  The  group 


presented  its  findings  to  the  entire  student 
body  forcri  ti  queand  possi  bl  esyn  thesi  si  nto  a 
composite  student  solution.  During  the  first 
year  of  classes,  students  developed  a  model 
for  evaluating  battle  scenarios  and  applied  it 
to  the  strategy  and  conduct  of  World  War  II. 

The  final  part  of  the  course,  known  as  the 
projection  phase,  aimed  at  helping  students 
understand  how  air  strategy  is  only  one  com¬ 
ponent  of  military  strategy,  just  as  military 
strategy  is  only  one  component  of  national 
strategy.  The  fac  ul  ty  i  n  tro  duced  current  mi  I  i- 
tary  problems  such  as  the  air  defense  of  the 
United  States,  postwar  military  posturing, 
joint-service  strategy,  and  ways  of  extending 
the  range  of  weapons.  Students  analyzed 
these  problems  from  various  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  military  perspectives  and 
worked  outapo  ten  ti  also  I  uti  on. Theout  come 
of  these  seminars  was  often  sent  to  the  Air 
Staff  for  consideration  and  possible  imple¬ 
mentation.54 

Although  Fairchild  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  working  on  AWC's  curriculum,  other 
prob  I  emsal  so  cal  I  edfor  i  m  medi  ateso  I  u  ti  ons. 
Fie  had  to  find  good  instructors,  establish  a 
working  relationship  with  the  major  com¬ 
mands,  schedule  renowned  lecturers,  and 
help  devise  curricula  for  the  other  profes¬ 
sional  schools.  One  of  his  biggest  concerns 
wasthedi  vi  si  on  of  subject  areas.  What  hedid 
not  want  was  a  school  that  was  divided  into 
"old"  categories  such  as  bombing,  pursuit, 
tactical  matters,  and  reconnaissance.  AU,  like 
AAF,  must  stress  airpower  as  an  integral 
whole.  Nei  therAAFnorAU  should  bedi  vided 
into  a  series  of  fiefdoms.55  Moreover,  he  was 
concerned  that  the  major  commands  would 
send  him  their  worst  personnel  rather  than 
their  best.56  Fie  wanted  A-l  (Personnel)  and 
A-3oftheAir  Staff  to  person  ally  take  charge  of 
assi  gnment  to  the  school  s.57Fi  nally,  Fai  rchi  I  d 
wanted  AU  to  have  major-command  status  in 
order  to  have  the  bureaucratic  power  to  go 
head-to-head  with  certain  major-command 
commanders,  namely  Joe  Cannon,  George 
Kenney,  and  PeteQuesada. 

Fairchild  officially  took  command  of  the 
AAF  School  on  20  December  1945,  with  a 
mandate  to  create  the  "best  school  in  the 
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world."58  The  institution's  name  would 
changetoAirllni  versityon  12March  1946  (it 
was  made  a  separate  command  on  4  J  anuary 
1946).59  Doors  would  open  to  students  on  3 
September  of  that  year.  Fairchild's  inaugural 
address  spoke  of  the  future  of  war  as  well  as 
therolethatAU  would  takein  "educating  and 
producing"  future  planners  and  leaders  who 
would  design  an  air  force  that  hopefully 
would  "never  be  used."  But  should  itfail  asa 
deterrent  force,  it  must  also  be  an  air  force 
that  could  restore  peace  on  "termsacceptable 
to  us."  Peace,  to  paraphrase  General 
Fairchild,  was  indeed  the  AAF's  profession.60 

In  1954  Lieutenant  General  Kuter  told 
graduating  students  of  ACSS  about  Muir 
Fairchild's  contributions  to  AU.  Kuter,  like 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  found  Fairchild  a 
visionary  and  an  intellect  who  was  able  to 
marry  his  profound  un  derstand  i  ngof  ai  rpower 
tooffi  ceredu  cation.  "Thesuccessthathasbeen 
attained  by  the  AU— using  the  organization, 
methods,  and  aims,  which  [Fairchild]  con¬ 
ceived  and  set  i  n  mo  ti  on— i-satri  b  uteto  hi  swis- 
dom  and  judgment,"  Kuter  reflected.61 
Fairchild,  prior  to  his  death  on  active  duty  in 
1950,  became  the  vice  chief  of  the  Air  Force, 
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